EXPEDIENTS VS. PRINCIPLES— 
CROSS-PURPOSES IN THE SOUTH 


Donald Davidson 


I. vicorous discussion is a measure of well-being in the body politic, the 
South is the healthiest region in the nation today. There is no other region 
that is arguing with as much energy and volume, or perhaps from as many 
different points of view, about the direction of its own affairs. Yet before 
we begin to rejoice over so comforting a proof of Southern vitality, a little 
apprehension sets in. The argument is somehow curiously unproductive of 
visible results. Where is it going to take the South, if anywhere, and when? 
If the argument does not end in some conclusive action upon which the 
better part of Southerners are agreed, what will it have been worth? 

Such questions may have been in the mind of Mr. Rupert Vance when 
he recently described current Southern opinion as “‘a chorus of contradic- 
tory voices.” This phrase occurs in the opening paragraph of The South’s 
Place in the Nation, a pamphlet composed by Mr. Vance to summarize 
the regional studies which have been in progress under the auspices of 
the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 
At once he proceeds to enlarge his point by certain examples. A South 
Carolina editor, says Mr. Vance, holds that the South might be better off 
if it could have remained a part of the British Commonwealth, for then it 
would not have to ask for Federal subsidies to make up for its disadvantages 
a8 a producer of raw materials in a tariff-protected area. Another critic. 
an economist. feels “that the South will never raise its low level of living 
because of its inability to develop an industrial economy free of outside 
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control.”’ A social scientist holds that “the region has no choice but to 
admit its colonial status and ask to become the territorial ward of the 
nation.” Communist leaders “advocate self-determination for the black 
belt ... and are charged with organizing share-croppers as the shock troops 
of the new revolution.” Southern industrialists want the situation to remain 
unchanged, at least where labor standards are concerned. And still other 
voices, doubtful of the industrial economy, insist that Southern problems 
cannot even approach a good solution until Southerners understand the 
new meaning and the contemporary validity of the South’s agrarian tra- 
dition. 

Sometimes the intraregional arguments of these groups are decorous 
and academic. More often they have resembled the knock-down-and-drag- 
out tactics of a frontier fight, with no holds barred and gouging permitted. 
I suppose many Southerners of the various schools of thought indicated 
above have had experiences which would illustrate this wild contentious- 
ness. If they would agree on anything, they would agree that there does 
not seem to be a meeting of minds. One side shouts down the other side, 
or goes after an opponent’s eyes and teeth. The result is not a Platonic 
symposium. 

If the reader will pardon the presumption, I shall beg leave to narrow 
the illustration, for the moment, to the special experience of the so-called 
“Agrarian” group, with which I am familiar. The original position of the 
Agrarians was based upon certain principles which they felt were histor- 
ically correct, or, more than that, actually were the central source from 
which the South—and a good deal of America besides—derived both its 
economics and its cultural preferences. They held that since the long pre 
vailing contrary principles had worked out badly, especially for the South, 
it was time to reassert the old principles, or at least consider on what terms 
they might be reasserted. The upshot was that they recommended agrarl- 
anism as containing both the principles and the program in which South- 
erners would do well to be interested. 

But upon entering the public forum they found that even to utter the 
phrase, “agrarian tradition,” was, in the opinion of many educated South- 
erners, heresy of the most absurd and violent kind. They found that a man 
could be verbally, if not actually, tarred and feathered for talking about 
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such principles; and that nobody would be quicker in applying the tar- 
brush than some of the upholders of liberalism, tolerance, education. and 
progress. For example, at the 1935 conference of Southern Policy Groups, 
-cld at Atlanta, a resolution of censure, containing an angry repudiation 
of all agrarian tenets, was written into the minutes of the meeting above 
the signatures of a number of persons eminent and active in Southern 
affairs. At the larger meeting of the same conference, at Chattanooga in 
1936, some sort of attempt was actually made to “‘purge’’ the meeting of 
the disturbing agrarian element. The attempt failed; but that it could be 
made at all, in a body assembled for the specific purpose of airing and, if 
possible, reconciling different opinions, indicates a strange and unfortunate 
ondition. I cite the example not to justify the Agrarians or to criticize 
the Southern Policy Conference, but merely to reinforce Mr. Vance’s point. 
The contradictory state of Southern opinion not only exists, and is con- 
using both to Southerners and to observers outside the South; it is 
approaching an excited and ominous stage. It is surely time to ask what 
circumstances can have produced such a grave disparity of views among 
men who presumably have the common and sincere desire to better South- 
cm conditions. 

The question cannot be answered without retrospect. for the circum- 
‘tances are of long standing and of great complexity. Over twenty years 
ago, when Woodrow Wilson (the first Southern-born president in two 
generations) was in the White House, the old feuds between North and 
South had seemingly died away. The North was amiable and philanthropic. 
The South seemed disposed to follow the conciliatory policy of the Henry 
Grady liberals. When the United States entered the World War, many 
editors remarked—with less nervousness than they had shown in 1898 
~—upon the amicable enlistment of Southerner with Northerner under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

Their satisfaction was premature. When Wilson left the White House 
and the party of Lodge made its triumphal reéntry. the truce was quickly 
troken. The history of the South since that time has been marked by four 
series of events. occurring simultaneously and closely interrelated. but 
badly interpreted by those whose function it was to interpret them. and 
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indeed so confused and mixed as to obscure their real meaning and to cun- 
centrate public attention upon false, or at least minor, issues. 

First of these was the new attack, beginning during the Harding 
Administration, upon Southern life and its characteristic institutions. This 
attack has been more abusive and unrelenting than anything the Southern 
states have experienced since the last Federal soldier was withdrawn from 
their soil. In the 1920’s there was no single institution, like slavery, upon 
which attacks could be centered. They had a vaguer objective in the so- 
called backwardness, or “cultural lag,” of the South. The Northern press. 
with all of the Southern press that takes its cue from New York, hav 
unanimously agreed that the South is guilty of numerous crimes against 
progress. Since 1920 there has been hardly a year without one or more 
Southern causes célébres to agitate metropolitan newspapers and bring 
to Southern capitals protesting telegrams, eminent attorneys, and roviny 
bands of petitioners, investigators, and missionaries of blessed or unblessed 
memory, with welcome or unwelcome gospels. 

The list of cases begins with the New York World’s expose of the 
revived Ku Klux Klan and soon includes H. L. Mencken’s denunciation 
of the Sahara of the Bozart. Then come, in rapid succession, the Dayton 
trial, the Georgia chain-gang sensations, the Harlan mine troubles, t! 
Scottsboro case and the series of disorders connected with it, the Angelo 
Herndon case, the Florida floggings, the doings of Bishops Cannon and 
Candler, of Theodore Bilbo, Huey Long, ’Gene Talmadge, Gerald Smith. 
and now, finally, the Arkansas tenant-farmer disorders. Of similar doings 
outside the South I can recall perhaps four causes célébres that have 
received equal attention in the press: the Leopold-Loeb case, the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, the Lindbergh kidnapping, and the Mooney-Billings case. 
The South has not used these four cases as the text of a moral lesson to 
be preached to the regions concerned. But Southern troubles have served 
as the text for a campaign of vilification that has effectively damaged 
Southern prestige in this country and abroad. 

In such critical attacks one can see the outline of a familiar historical 
pattern which has been renewed in our time. Since the days when aboll- 
tionism first began to be militant, the South has repeatedly served as 4 
stalking-horse for bagging game that in the last analysis had little to de 
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with pious rewards and humanitarian reforms. Whenever the Northeast 
has felt a threat against its power or has wished to gain new power. the 
familiar story of the Southern “outrage” has flooded the press or appeared 
in the halls of Congress. The outcry against the “‘slaveocracy’’ paved the 
way for high tariffs. Denunciations of the older Klan disguised the working 
alliance of Radical Republicans and Robber Barons; and later the waving 
of the bloody shirt helped to keep the unruly West in line for Repub- 
licanism. So likewise in 1920 and later, when the major problem before 
the American people was how to adjust an overexpanded industrial machine 
to post-War conditions, it was again the Southern “outrage” that kept the 
public amused while the way was being greased for Hoover prosperity 
and the great debacle of 1929. 

The technique is automatic. I do not argue that it represents some 
deliberate, highly wrought conspiracy against the South, but rather that 
it is the nature of an urban, industrialized society to behave thus toward 
whatever stands in its path, and to feel quite self-righteous in so doing. 
But there are other ramifications of this technique. Not only does it serve 
to discredit Southern opinion and prevent it from making headway in the 
nation, but it also indoctrinates the South, under present conditions, with 
a feeling of its own inferiority and so divides the South against itself. One 
is tempted to call it an item of salesmanship—a step in the process of 
“selling” the South devices that will make it feel less inferior. 

Some of these devices—for instance, compulsory public education 
—are very noble in purpose, so noble indeed that the backward South has 
innocently failed to note what a pretty penny the North has turned by 
selling the South a special brand of public education. The Southern teacher 
is notoriously ill paid; but Northern publishers and Northern authors of 
textbooks have waxed rich out of revenues derived from Southern adop- 
tions. The same brand of education, now highly standardized, through its 
general bias “conditions” Southerners from kindergarten on up to become 
obedient consumers of modernity in every marketable form. When Mr. 
W. D. Cocking, Commissioner of Education for Tenne=see, indicated a 
few years ago that he was glad to have “‘I see the traffic light” substituted 
for “I see the horse” in rural school readers, he gave a perfect illustration 
of one thing pious Northerners expect from a Southern educational system. 
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All these things are items which, in economic and political history, 
have to do with an imperializing process, which has the Northeast on the 
imperial end and the South on the colonial end. It parallels with remark- 
able precision the process by which the forward-looking Briton, speaking 
in the name of humanity, deplores Mahatma Ghandi’s barbaric prefereace 
for loin-cloths and desires to fit him with a suit of tropical-worsted, 
British-made. 

Second on the list of important events, and exactly contemporaneous 
with the new attack on the South, is the new advance of large-scale indus- 
trialism into the Southern area. Under the head of large-scale industrialism 
we must put—not, of course, all industry—but those industries that buy 
raw material cheap and sell fabricated material dear, on a national rather 
than a local scale, and that are concerned in the mass-purchasing, mass-pro- 
duction, mass-distribution cycle. There is some entirely respectable argu- 
ment to the effect that the South’s new industries represent a step toward 
self-sufficiency rather than a further slump into colonialism. So far as they 
are an organic growth, representing an activity of Southern capital, this may 
be true; yet such growth may well be unhealthy where the industries 
imitate the common exploitative character of industries in highly urbanized 
regions. The “native” industries may be as abusive and reckless as the 
“foreign” ones. But in general the new industrial growth of the South 
does not seem to come from an investment of surplus Southern capital 
in indigenous ventures. It is a movement of Northern capital into more 
convenient fields. The industrial imperialism now works at short range 
where it once worked at long range. 

Let the economists draw up the balance sheet and say whether the 
cash profits of the new industry actually swell the average Southerners 
bank account. or whether, as the impact of their presence persuades him 
to a “higher standard” of living, he finds the balance going more than 
ever against him as he goes deeper into the money economy. In general. 
it seems more true than ever that Southern raw materials—oil, minerals. 
lumber, cotton fiber, even foodstuffs—are bought cheap and sold back 
dear on a scale undreamed of twenty years ago; and that the profits do 
not lodge in the South but go East. Possibly the Southerner has 4 little 
more cash in the shape of wages and salary with which to do his buying; 
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but he makes more purchases. The “high standard” of living has brought 
him into the industrial system of buying continually a series of articles 
that must continually be replaced. The result of this process in the South 
has been a wholesale exportation of Southern cash and, more devastatingly, 
of physical resources—and all without adequate compensation. It has 
meant depletion of resources, debt, and parasitism more vast than the 
South has ever experienced. For while, under a somewhat similar colonial 
relation in antebellum days, there was also soil exhaustion, erosion, and a 
moderate amount of wreckage, we must remember that then industrial 
imperialism had not yet come to full power in the United States. It is 
the coincidence of an overexpanded industrial imperialism in the North- 
east with the prevalence of bad agricultural habits, confirmed by poverty 
and long defeat, in the South, that makes the situation vicious today. The 
depletion of Southern resources is progressively more rapid and wide- 
spread than in more slow-moving days, when, even with a smaller popu- 
lation. there were still western lands to take up its excess. 

But the total effect of the new industries is best seen in connection 
with the third phenomenon which parallels their advent: the sudden expan- 
sion of the functions of state and local governments throughout the South, 
and the correspondingly sudden and enormous increase of public expendi- 
tures thereby made necessary. Such expansion is everywhere a part of 
the cost of going modern. But while the Northeast has been able to pay 
for such public improvements out of the surplus wealth accumulated 
through long years of imperializing, this great expense represented in the 
South an immediate and overwhelming charge against a people without 
a surplus of wealth in the form of cash income, and long accustomed to 
modest public budgets. The improvements meant large borrowings and 
vast increases in taxation. 

Mr. Howard Odum, in Southern Regions, gives definite figures to 
Show how great this increase has been. Educational expense increased 
from an index figure of 300 in the year 1900 to 6,000 in 1930. Between 
1913 and 1930 the tax increase in the Southeastern states was 307 per 
cent as compared with an increase of 222 per cent in the Northeast. The 
tax increase in Mississippi was 411 per cent in this period; in South 
Carolina, 448 per cent; in North Carolina, about 554 per cent. During 
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the same period the tax increase in Massachusetts was 161 per cent, and 
in New York and Pennsylvania 216 per cent. But this statistical picture 
is not complete until we add that the South, with a larger school popu- 
lation in proportion to total population and with less income to draw upon 
than other regions, nevertheless devoted a considerably larger tax per 
capita to educational purposes than the other regions. Out of its poverty, 
in short, the South has been attempting to duplicate the educational facili- 
ties of more fortunate regions. 

The burden of this great expense has fallen in the South chiefly upon 
those people least adequately provided with cash income—most of all 
upon farmers. The farmer has tried to meet the combined demands of 
the new “high standard” of living and the new taxation by going heavily 
into cash crops. He has had little success, and that little has been gained 
at the expense of his land and of his old independence. Thus the advance 
oi industry and the simultaneous expansion of governmental functions 
have brought a painful increase in agricultural disability, a rapid exhaus- 
tion of Southern soil, a ravaging of Southern timber, and, most alarming 
of all, an increase in tenancy and a decrease in farm ownership. 

It might be argued that the charge for public improvements ought 
to be met in fair proportion by levies upon the new industrial establish- 
ments and upon the money that they were supposed to bring in. This has 
not happened. The industries often came upon a promise of tax-exemption. 
Often, too, their factory buildings were furnished them by Southern com- 
munities at a dollar a year rent, and the building expense was met—and 
is still being met—by assessments upon the wages of the industrial employ- 
ees. When threatened with taxation, the industries were able to evade 
it through the work of their attorneys and lobbyists, or have shunted it 
along as sales taxes. Furthermore, it is difficult to get at the money that 
passes through industrial hands, for much of it races immediately out 
of the South to swell corporate surpluses elsewhere. 

Economists have been slow about studying the intricate relationship 
between the advance of Southern industry, taxation for public improv® 
ments, the increase of tenancy, and the exportation of Southern wealth 
They have Mr. Charles A. Beard’s habit of concentrating on some SUP” 
posed national interest and ignoring the sectional interest. But that there 
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is a relationship is hardly open to doubt. One proof is in what has happened 
to Southern leaders who have attempted to divert some of the tax burden 
to foreign-owned corporations. From Ben Tillman to Theodore Bilbo to 
Huey Long the story is the same. The moment when they are suddenly 
discovered—by the metropolitan press—to be wicked demagogues and 
dictators is generally the moment when they begin to rouse the people 
and to dictate the tax bills of big business. 

A South tender under new criticism, a South of imperializing new 
industries, a South of jerry-built public services and depleted farm lands 
—but here we must brighten the picture by adding that it is a South with 
a new self-consciousness. This fourth phenomenon is a growth from native 
sources, not an importation. Within the past fifteen years we have witnessed 
the rise of a new Southern literature which is of no negligible importance 
in the American scene. Along with the new literature there has arisen a 
brilliant and powerful school of Southern historians whose work is already 
modifying the course of Southern, if not of national, thought. And not the 
least among these by any means, we have an able group of economists. 
sociologists, and political scientists who are organizing data and drawing 
up programs of reform. Everywhere in the South men of these groups 
have been engaged in investigation and discussion. Already they promise 
to become the new spokesmen of the South, and thus to invade the old 
monopoly of spokesmanship held by politicians, clergy, and press. Through 
them the South, which never was an inarticulate section, has become more 
articulate than ever, but in a new way. The changes in the Southern situa- 
tion just described have worked powerfully upon these men, in such a 
way as to divide them. It is within their ranks, principally, that we find 
the most outspoken and significant differences of opinion. 

Doubtless their discussion of Southern affairs has been provoked in 
part by Northern criticism of the South. But they have a larger purpose 
than the old resentful desire to protect the South’s good name. They are 
aware that the South faces a decision as important as the decisions of 
1776 and 1860. Out of two or three paths of action the South must presently 
choose one. Which ought it to be? And is the South, as a section, free to 
choose? Since, for better or worse, the Southern habit of mind is historical 
and retrospective, probably few Southerners of any of these groups would 
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attempt to answer such questions without first committing themselves to 
some interpretation of Southern history. The historian’s question—what 
the South was?—and the related question—what the South is?—underlie 
every important literary work or social investigation of the past fifteen 
years. The discussion of such questions centers in turn upon a stratesic 
problem: how to arrive at Southern policies that will be well founded 
historically and at the same time applicable to the existing situation. 

But the existing situation apparently commits the Southerner to a 
discussion in terms that he may be reluctant to accept. This is an old 
difficulty. The Southerner is always pleading a sectional case before a 
court that insists upon ruling sectional issue irrelevant. In this dilemma 
Harper and Dew were driven into a defense of slavery, and Calhoun into 
an attack upon majority rule and an advocacy of secession. In 1850 the 
logic of the Northern argument was: Southern notions about democracy 
and the Constitution are invalid because the Southerner is an inhumane 
slaveholder and belongs to an arrogant “‘slaveocracy”’; and he is speaking 
as a Southerner only, while we of the North are speaking as Americans 
and have the nation’s good in mind. In 1937 the argument runs: there '- 
no merit in a Southern approach to regional or national affairs, becau-e 
the South is a backward region, addicted to lynching, illiteracy, dema- 
gogues, and hookworm. And so, if the Southerner voices a preference f0 
a different brand of education from what is being offered, he 1s assailed 
as an enemy of education. If he questions the economy and usefulness of 
a certain road-building program on the ground that it serves the through- 
truck-and-tourist traffic but does not help the farmer, then he is asked 
whether he proposes to return to ox-carts. If he points out that the Con- 
stitution guarantees freedom of worship and by no means charges the 
government with fostering pseudo-religion disguised as science, then he is 
called a Fundamentalist from the Bible Belt. If he questions the wisdom 
of introducing large mass-production units into an agricultural area, he 
is accused of wanting to do away with machinery. He must, in short, deal 
with arguments that continually beg the question. How shall the Southerner 
escape from this dilemma? How can he meet criticism, improve Southern 
conditions, and still be true to the South? 
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Liberals of the Grady-Page school apparently did not see that they 
were confronted with begging questions. It is hard otherwise to account 
for their failure to recognize that, even as late as 1900, a distinct Southern 
position could have been effectively and honorably maintained. 

And what of the new Southern spokesmen? Some of them, certainly. 
have been overanxious not to plead, or seem to plead, a sectional cause, 
and so have themselves promulgated begging questions. These somewhat 
uncalculating persons are, however, less interesting a study than the social 
scientists who, while abjuring the sectional position, have announced 
themselves as committed to some kind of regionalism. Their position is 
thoroughly documented and is worth close examination. 

The social scientists, perhaps especially those of the North Carolina 
school, seem inclined toward the Grady-Page tradition. Probably they 
vould grant that begging questions and many false issues trouble the 
Southern air. Yet apparently they have concluded that it is now too late 
to adopt anything but a pragmatic approach to Southern problems. Their 
emphasis, as Mr. Howard Odum indicates in Southern Regiois, is upon 
‘realistic working plans and procedures” and ‘“‘pre-eminently upon prac- 
tical design and planning so geared to regional reality and national admin- 
istration as to insure results commensurate with the demands of crisis and 
change and in harmony with the living principles of American institutions.” 

They are, then, if I may use their own term, Realists. And what ts 
“realism” in the treatment of Southern affairs? These men do not, like 
the earlier liberals, put aside Southern history as a closed chapter. Rather 
they accept its cogency in matters of fact and have themselves labored to 
extend the circumstantial record. In great detail they have set forth the 
social results of the South’s long dependency. We owe an enormous debt 
to the studies undertaken by the Southern Committee of the Social Research 
Council and represented in the brilliant series of books by Howard Odum, 
Rupert Vance, and others. Such studies have clarified our knowledge of 
actual social facts. But the Southern Realists, while accepting history, 
have a fairly common though not quite unanimous tendency to narrow 
their interpretation of history to the single focus of economic determinism. 
They hold that the South, no matter what its preference may be, is limited 
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in its choice of action to the choices that are available elsewhere in an 
irretrievably industrialized world. 

Therefore they eschew politics, as emotional and inefficient. -Once 
politics demanded respect,” says Mr. Vance in his summary of the South. 
ern Regional Study. “Today it is largely futile . . . Politics must abandon 
its futile pattern of partisanship and personalities to concern itself with 
questions of economic efficiency, regional economy, and social legislatio..” 
The South’s old sectionalism must be subdued to a mild and pliant region. 
alism, which will do its differentiating without marring the grand mosai 
of the national pattern. In the matter of the race problem they seem te 
be, though guardedly, amalgamationists. “The future of the Negro,” says 
Mr. Vance’s summary, “‘is essentially a problem of development and assimi- 
lation.” They rarely fail to concede, as a physical fact, that the South is 
basically agrarian; but they qualify this concession by urging Southern 
farmers to raise their “standard of consumption of commodities.” They 
approve industries of the modern type, and would welcome some of them 
to the South, along with labor unions and high wage scales; at the same 
time they pronounce a mixed blessing upon small ownership and self-sufh- 
cient farming. They have nothing to say about monopolies. In general, they 
are uncritical of industry except in its relation to employees. 

These few selected items do not do justice to the broad and complex 
program which the social scientists are erecting upon a foundation of 
research and experiment. But it is almost a sufficient description of the 
program to say that it looks to some form of ambitious social planning for 
the South. In Mr. Odum’s account there are some reservations attached; 
the planning is to be flexible and codperative, we are told, not rigid and 
dictatorial. In Mr. Vance’s summary, however, it appears to be much the 
usual modern thing, with a good deal of dictation inferred. There will be 
two six-year periods of more or less experimental planning before the thing 
really starts in earnest; and all will be administered by a Southeastern 
Regional Planning Board on the model of the TVA. 

We arrive at the real crux of the matter when we ask by what mean 
the plans are to be carried out. The South itself does not possess the mean” 
Faced with the South’s dependency and relative lack of cash resources. 
the Realists propose, if I understand them correctly, openly to accept the 
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(dle of dependent for the South. The means of development must come 
irom the wealthier sections, and, since philanthropy and business enter- 
prise are incalculable quantities, one infers that the Realists intend some- 
Sow or other to make use of the Federal mechanism. and so divert some of 
the Northeastern surplus to Southern fields. 

At this point the Realists, for all their disclaimers of politics and 
sectionalism, appear to advocate a dangerous kind of politics and an unmis- 
takable, though subtle, form of sectionalism. This sectionalism. like the long 
established Northeastern brand, would work behind a Federal disguise. 
Thus, by their pragmatic decision to argue Southern questions in North- 
eastern terms, they commit themselves either to some servile bargain or to 
some ambitious drive for Federal power. Their committal also would re- 
strict the South to the same set of choices, social and economic. to which the 
dominance of economics and social science over politics is now limiting 
European thought, and, with it, the branch of Northeastern thought which 
leans toward European patterns. That is, planning, even of a mild variety, 
does not remove us from the much discussed evil choice between Fascism 
and Communism, but probably forces us nearer to it. The prospect is not 
inviting when we consider what a gross and inflated repetition of European 
dgorders might appear in the Southern scene, with our old predisposition 
to violence and our difficult racial situation. It would be fair to assume that 
the Realists dislike that prospect as much as anybody. But they are opti- 
mists as well as Realists, and cannot believe that anything very bad can 
come out of their pragmatism. 

This kind of optimism is a common American failing. With it the 
Realists show some signs of another failing now so thoroughly impressed 
upon Southern character that hardly any Southerners escape it. In their 
great and praiseworthy anxiety not to commit the old Southern error of 
defending the seemingly indefensible, they fall into the modern Southern 
error of assuming that there are no Southern principles left to defend, or 
that, at best, such principles remain only as cultural relics that can just 
Possibly be salvaged to make the superficial ornamentation of a new 
culture. 

This sort of anxiety makes some men timid, others reckless and 
extreme. It makes discussion too soft in one case, too harsh in another. 
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Surely what the South needs, if discussion is to be firm, yet not exasperating, 
is to clear away the false issues, the confused and misleading terms. To 
do this it is necessary, for a time at least, to get away from expedients and 
back to principles. 

In a famous letter to Madison, written from Paris, December 20, 1787, 
Thomas Jefferson made the following observations at the close of his dis- 
cussion of the new American Constitution: 


And say, finally, whether peace is best preserved by giving energy 
to the government, or information to the people. This last is the most 
certain, and the most legitimate engine of government .. . They [the 
people] are the only sure reliance for the preservation of our liberty 
... This reliance cannot deceive us, as long as we remain virtuous; 
and I think we shall be so, as long as agriculture is our principal object, 
which will be the case, while there remain vacant lands In any part 
of America. When we get piled upon one another in large cities, i1- ia 
Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Europe, and go to eating one 
another as they do there. 


In these sentences the basic theme of American history is set forth in 
epitome, and in such form as to indicate that Southern history is the key 
to American history and to the puzzle of the contemporary South as wel! 

Thomas Jefferson, with many other Americans of his day, was a child 
of the Eighteenth Century Enlightenment and, to a lesser degree, of the 
Romantic Movement which succeeded it. But the liberalism with which 
he endowed the American idea of government included a shrewd assessment 
of the differences between the conditions under which American liberty 
could flourish and the European conditions which were destined to pervert 
liberalism into utilitarianism and laissez faire. With the rank and file of 
Americans a feeling for this difference was inborn, because in the special 
environment of this continent they had retained and developed some of 
the Renaissance and Reformation traditions which in Europe, by the time 
of the American Revolution, had taken on quite a different color. With 
Jefferson, as with many of his great contemporaries, the new American 
tradition, which stemmed originally out of an older European tradition. 


was fully rationalized. It is wrong to argue that Jefferson and the Constitu- 
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tion-makers could not foresee the industrial revolution and the subsequent 
changes which, in the opinions of many, now call for drastic alteration of 
our government. Far more reasonably it could be said that our government 
was shaped and animated as it was because Jefferson and others did foresee 
in general outline what might happen and because they wished to avoid 
precisely the dilemmas now before the country. 

Jefferson, as Gilbert Chinard, his recent biographer, asserts, was 
interested not merely in establishing a form of government, but “in pro- 
tecting and preserving a certain pattern of civilization which was essen- 
ually an agricultural pattern.”’ Although this agricultural pattern already 
existed in America, it had suffered under English imperialism—it had 
already, as in the South today, been forced into money crops and soil 
exhaustion. American independence gave an opportunity not only for estab- 
lishing a new form of government, but also for building a civilization 
adapted to the special American conditions and free from the hazards that 
might have attended its establishment in a European state. 

With reason, therefore, Jefferson feared European, and especially 
English, interference in American affairs. With no less reason he hesitated, 
as is shown by his correspondence with Dupont de Nemours, to recommend 
the American form of government as practicable, say, in France. The dis- 
tinctions between America and Europe were these: America had a surplus 
of land, as Europe did not; Americans were used to freedom of choice and 
honconformity, while Europe was doctrinaire even in its liberalism and 
was used to narrow choices and much conformity; America was relatively 
free of the institutional accumulations of class and creed that overloaded 
Europe; but, most important of all, America was comfortably distant 
from the exploitative commercialism, founded on manufacture and high 
finance, that was well under way in Great Britain. Perhaps Jefferson could 
not have predicted the exact form that industrial capitalism would take, 
but he had a good notion of what it might be like. In the letter to Madison 
just cited, Jefferson advocated “restriction of monopolies” as an entirely 
Proper item for insertion in the Bill of Rights. He was familiar with the 
doctrines of the French Physiocrats. With his friend Dupont he had dis- 
cussed the advent of an industrial proletariat of the order described in the 
following passage from a letter written by Dupont to Jefferson: 
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That class of people who work in factories where work is divided 
as much as possible, do not contribute any happiness, nor any power 
and constitute an evil for a nation. They are unable to Oppose any 
resistance to conquerors. It is because of them and often through 
them that tyrants dictate laws. 


At the same time Jefferson was not, like Dupont de Nemours, a strict 
and doctrinaire agrarian. He did not agree with Dupont’s argument that 
manufactures should be entirely excluded from the United States. He even 
rejoiced when the Embargo stimulated American industry. In short, he. 
made many practical concessions (for he was a practical statesman. not 
a mere theorist), but he never abandoned his main principles. 

His great contemporary and follower, John Taylor of Caroline. 
extended and applied these principles. Taylor set forth the theory and 
practice of an American political economy, based on agrarianism, in bold 
contrast to the European economy, based on industry and finance, which 
under Hamiltonian sponsors was raising a militant head in the United 
States. As with Jefferson, the distinction between American and European 
conditions was at the base of Taylor’s notions about society, politics. and 
agriculture. The pages of Taylor’s Arator and of his Inquiry into the 
Principles and Policy of the Government of the United States are s9 
applicable to present conditions that they might well have been written 
for the campaigns of 1932 and 1936 rather than for the battle against 
the Federalists. These pages, rather than the pages of Karl Marx’s C apital, 
would seem to be the proper guide for Americans who wish to interpret 
their history in the light of American conditions. 

The preservation of democracy, Taylor observed, depended upon 
its ability to cope with the new aristocracy of credit, monopoly. and incor- 
poration arising in Europe, as England pushed forward her schemes 1n 
a world where her most powerful continental competitors had been dis 
abled by the long ravaging of the Napoleonic wars. In the continent 0! 
North America, the Northeast of Alexander Hamilton had much the same 
designs under way: an imperializing commercialism, depending up @ 
centralized manipulation of money, credit. and tariff privileges. More 
clearly than Jefferson, Taylor defined the danger of giving perpetual legal 
privileges to corporations. In a democracy there was peril even in the 
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notion of inviolability of contract when it applied to corporate personalities. 
How did it happen, Taylor asked, that law enacted for the benefit of a 
nation was repealable, but that “law enacted for the benefit of individuals 
[i.e., corporate personalities], though oppressive to a nation, is a charter, 
and irrepealable?”’ 

In his Arator, a series of essays aimed at improving the bad estate 
of agriculture, Taylor cited England as the horrible example of a nation 
that had exploited its agriculture and showered special privileges upon 
industry and finance. He dealt summarily with propaganda intended to 
seduce the farmer into putting his faith in tariffs and bounties. 

The farce of legal favour or encouragement [he wrote] has been 
so dexterously acted in England, to delude both the agricultural and 
mechanical interest, the interest of labour, or the majority of the 
nation, as to have delivered this majority, shackled by proteccing 
duties, into the hands of an inconsiderable monied aristocracy, or 
combination of capitalists . . . 

We farmers and mechanics have been political slaves in all coun- 
tries, because we are political fools. We know how to convert a wilder- 
ness into a paradise, and a forest into palaces and elegant furniture; 
but we have been taught by those whose object is to monopolize the 
sweets of life, which we sweat for, that politics are without our prov- 
ince, and in us a ridiculous affectation; for the purpose of converting 
our ignorance into the screen of regular advances, which artificial 
interests or legal factions, are forever making in straight or zigzag 
lines, against the citadel of our rights and liberties. Sometimes aiter 
one of these marauding families have pillaged for a thousand years, 
we detect the cheat, rise in the majesty of our strength, drive away 
the thief, and sink again into a lethargy of intellect so gross, as to 
receive him next day in a new coat, as an accomplished and patriotic 
stranger, come to cover us with benefits. Thus we got rid of tythes, 
and now we clasp banks, patronage, and protecting duties to our 
bosom. Ten per centum upon labour was paid to a priesthood, forming 
a body of men which extended knowledge, and cultivated good morals, 
as some compensation for forming a legal faction, guided by the 
spirit of encroachment upon the rights and property of the majority. 
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Forty per centum is now paid upon our labour, to a legal faction 
guided by the same spirit, and pretending to no religion, to no morality. 
and to no patriotism, except to the religion, morality, and patriotism 
of making itself daily richer, which it says will enrich the nation 
... This legal faction of capitalists .. . far from being satisfied with 
the tythe claimed by the old hierarchy, will, in the case of the 
mechanics, soon appropriate the whole of their labour to its use, 
beyond a bare subsistence; though, in the case of the farmers, it has 
yet gotten only about four times as much of theirs as was extorted 
by the odious, oppressive, and fraudulent tythe system. We know 
death very well, when killing with one scythe, but mistake him for 

a deity, because he is killing with four. 

Thus does Taylor describe the ease with which, under an industrial 
system, a free state might be converted into a servile state. What Taylor 
feared has happened, to a large extent, although not without many set- 
backs to the course of industrial imperialism and many changes of party 
alignments and party catchwords. 

At the turn of the century the Jeffersonians won their great victory. 
The nation then entered upon what many consider its best period, the 
time of Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and Polk. In this period agrarians. 
chiefly of the South and West, gave direction to national policies, and 
the financial-minded Northeast was held more or less in check, but not 
of course without considerable trouble, since a political victory in those 
days did not result in the extermination of the minority party. 

Historians have been prone to pass over lightly an important feature, 
suggested by the circumstances just indicated, of the sectional divisions 
of the early nineteenth century and later. Over and above the sectional 
differentiations that are commonplace there was another difference 5° 
persistent that one wonders how it can have escaped close study. From 
the close of the Revolution to the present day the Northeast has had 
a strong tendency to look to contemporary Europe for its cue in eco 
nomics, culture, and general philosophy, and to reject, as outmoded, many 
of the Americanisms which it once shared with other sections. But the 
South and the sections of the West have retained, even when their spokes- 
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men were unable to draw the issue clearly, a stubborn doubt of the merit 
of European importations. " 

The Northeastern tendency (itself a form of cultural colonialism) 
can be illustrated in striking detail when one passes from economic and 
political thought to philosophy and literature. Emerson and the Trans- 
cendental school, for all of their “Yankee” philosophy, did not interpret 
American democracy so much as they gave a modern American tinge to a 
European notion of democracy. Certainly they never understood and 
never spoke for the America that lay west and south of the Hudson. The 
compromise that they made—a New England form of the Victorian com- 
promise—in abstracting political liberalism from the Jeffersonian phi- 
.sophy and conveniently neglecting all the rest of it, is well illustrated in 
Daniel Webster, who thundered idealistically about liberty and union 
even while he conferred his private blessing upon high finance. There are 
not Many social or political ideas, whether humanitarian or exploitative, 
stemming from the Northeast during the nineteenth century, which did 
not first originate in England or some other European nation. 

After the defeat of the Federalist party the men of Hamiltonian 
principles learned their lesson well. Thenceforth they took pains to clothe 
their principles in American garments, or at least to affix American labels. 
Never again did they make their initial error of hankering after a monarchy 
in name. It would be sufficient to have a democracy in name if they could 
have a monarchy or an oligarchy in fact. The famous ‘‘American system” 
of the Henry Clay Whigs had this kind of protective coloration; and Henry 
Clay was a somewhat more eloquent and able Alfred Landon. Later on, 
the party of Lincoln assumed the name of Jefferson’s old party. The ringing 
Americanisms of the Declaration of Independence were used to cloak 
an attack upon the most peculiar and natively appropriate of American 
institutions: the written Constitution. In the name of the Union, a war 
was waged whose ultimate effect was to strike down obstacles to the 
development of a consolidated industrial empire, and, through the Four- 
teenth Amendment, to set at nought Taylor’s old suspicion of charters 
and to give the Northeast a great exploitative weapon. 

Nevertheless the issues were so confused that the South and not 
the North was charged with forsaking American principles. This confusion 
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was increased by blundering Southern attempts to win European support 
during the war of the ’sixties. Greater confusion has followed as urban 
culture and ideology have accompanied the steady infiltration of the 
Northeastern economy throughout the continent. By 1914 we had become 
so far enmeshed in the European system that what Jefferson had feared 
actually came to pass. For the first time since the earliest days of the 
republic European money was freely spent and European influence was 
freely used to determine national policy in the United States. In 1917, 
with comparative ease, we were drawn into the World War on the side 
of England, France, and Russia. There is strong indication now that 
history is being repeated. The prospect of another European war again 
sees European influence—and probably European money—working to 
secure American support for this or that alliance of foreign interests. 

Such a long established confusion of issues makes it easy now fe 
an idea or an expedient to claim support on the ground that it is national, 
American, and inevitable, when it may be no more than a rationalization 
of a sectional and not at all inevitable idea or expedient having its ulti- 
mate origin in Europe. If it emanates from the Northeast, there is generally 
good reason to examine it for marks of that kind of rationalization—though 
that alone would not be sufficient cause for rejecting it in the South, if 
it can claim merit. Still it is true that the lack of merit of some such ideas 
and expedients, or indeed their positive harmfulness in the Southern situa- 
tion, is often obscured from Southerners because such things come to them 
labeled national, American, inevitable. 

The same confusion of issues leads to Southern apologetics o! 4 
familiar ranting sort; or, what is worse, it leads to a spineless lack 0! 
any good apologetics when some perfectly tenable Southern position needs 
defense; or, what is still worse, as I have earlier pointed out, it sets South- 
erners fiercely against one another, drives them into ridiculous asperities. 
and makes serious public discussion more and more difficult within the 
South. And there is still another bad result. It divides the well-read and 
up-to-the-minute Southerners, who conscientiously digest current books 
and reviews, and are, through their membership in clubs and national 
organizations, exposed to the clamorous programs continually issuing 
from Megalopolis—it divides these persons from their less well-read 
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brothers and sisters, in farm and mill, who stick to their old principles 
without being able, quite, to define them or find the proper vocabulary 
of reply to modern propositions that come hurtling upon them. 

This is a difficult situation indeed. But are we to let ourselves go 
in confusion until we reach the point where we can no longer discuss 
matters at all, or shall be so thoroughly colonialized that we shall no longer 
wish to do so? Unless we can clear away confusion and agree on some of 
the basic issues, we shall very speedily arrive at that point. 

Out of various important issues, there is one most important issue 
which arises out of plain historical interpretation. We are certainly free, 
as rational creatures, to ask whether the experiment which the Northeast 
lias tried out for seventy years in the great continental laboratory has 
really been a success. Our present condition does not suggest that it has 
been anything like a complete success. In comparison with the preceding 
experiment of Jeffersonian agrarianism (which to be sure had circum- 
stances in its favor—maybe temporary, maybe not) it hardly seems to have 
provided that measure of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to 
which Hamiltonians have given lip-service, or, for that matter, so far as 
the majority of Americans are concerned, even the bounteous material 
comfort for which the system makes special claims. Perhaps this, then, 
is the basic question: Are we so far committed to the later experiment 
that we cannot retract from it, but must continue it, seeking within its 
terms for methods of correction? Yet we cannot be altogether realistic 
in answering such a question unless we are willing to consider the alterna- 
tive question: Can we still seek the twentieth century American equivalent 
of our earlier conceived destiny as a nation? 

The experience of Southerners, one would think, ought to impel them 
to go behind the film of expediency and propaganda that colors opinion 
howadays, and seek to base their discussions on such issues. Have they 
done so? Will they do so? Do they have a distrust of “crisis legislation,” 
whether it emanates from a Hoover or a Roosevelt regime? Do they really 
think that six-year plans are preferable to the Jeffersonian way of building 
for the centuries? Such questions, which call for a reconsideration of 
Principles in the light of historical experience, would lead Southerners to 
ask other questions such as the following: whether social planning is open 
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to the objection brought against the present system—namely, that under 
American conditions the social plan itself might fall into the hands of an 
oligarchy of section or class, who, while maintaining the fiction of democ- 
racy as Augustus maintained the fiction of senatorial rule, might manipu- 
late it to serve narrow interests; whether agriculture can ever be “balanced” 
with industry so long as industry retains its ever-expanding, monopolistic, 
exploitative character; whether there can be such a thing as a “national 
interest” as long as the South does not share in determining national 
policies or can share only as a dependent, at the mercy of political changes 
and shifting fads. 

The South could well afford to risk some material sacrifice if it could 
reassume the historic position it had when it stood for policies that rested 
on principles. In that time the South was the mother of statesmen, and 
even if it lost the argument, kept its self-respect. If one should canvass 
Mr. Vance’s list of contradictory voices for their disposition to engage 
in a discussion of principles rather than expedients, what would be the 
showing? Of all the lot, surely the South Carolina editor would have a 
flair for it; and just possibly some of the social scientists, for Mr. Odum 
and Mr. Vance, though inhibited by their professional dignity as research 
workers, have shown an inclination to get at neglected issues; and there 
are the Agrarians, who have the undeniable but seemingly unenvied dis- 
tinction of emphasizing first principles even at the expense of concreteness 
in program-making. It is a scattering array, not strategically equipped 
for uniting Southern opinion. 

How, under such circumstances, can Jefferson’s way of “giving infor- 
mation to the people” be effective in the South? Can principles enunciated 
as Southern principles, of whatever cast, get a hearing? The facts would 
indicate the contrary. It seems to be a rule that the more special the pro- 
gram and the more remote it is from Southern principles, the greater the 
likelihood of its being discussed and promulgated. Southerners who wish 
to engage in public discussion in terms that do not happen to be of common 
report in the New York newspapers are likely to be met, at the levels 
where one would least expect it, with tactics of distortion, abuse, polite 
tut-tutting, angry recrimination, and so on down to the baser devices e 
journalistic lynching which compose the modern propagandist’s stock 10 
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trade. This is an easy and a comparatively certain means of discrediting 
an opponent and of thus denying him a hearing. It is also a fatal means. 
For if such approaches to public questions are encouraged and condoned, 
then confusion has done its work well, the day of free and open discussion 
of ideas is over in the South, only matters of crass expediency can come 
into the public forum at all, and we face the miserable prospect of becoming 
the most inert and passive section of the United States, or else of falling 
‘nto blind and violent divisions whose pent-up force will hurl us at each 
other’s throats. Then will Jefferson’s prophetic vision come true. We shall 
take to eating one another, as they do in Europe. 
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